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MISCELLANEOUS POEMS, 


On loſing MIL TON: an Ode. To ADVERSITY : an Ode. 
To IsABFELLA : an Ode. PHILOCLES : a Monody. 
The Fair MATRON : an Ode. The Muss triumphant 
V1RTUE's Expoſtulation: an Ode. over VENnus: a Tale, 


With a HINT to the BRITISH POE TS. 


Stulta eft clementia, cum tot ubique 
Vatibtis occurras, periture parcere charte. 


Thou fweet Inſpirer of immortal breaſt ! 
Freedom! deſcend and genius oer our iſle 
Impregnated with enulation's fire, 

Thy genius ſhed, like ſhowers from burſting clouds. 


By the AuTnor of Animadverſions upon the Reverend Doctor 
| BRowN's three eſſays on the Characteriſticks; and of a Criti- | 
ciſm on the late Reverend Mr HoLLAanD's Sermons. _ 
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HINT to the BRITISH POETS. 


N E conſtituent of poetry is deſcription ; which is of three 
kinds. Firft, of objects as they appear to exiſt in fact; 


which is common to the Poet with the Hiſtorian, and may there- 


fore be termed hiſtorical deſcription, For determining the juſt- 


neſsof this kind, there lies an appeal from all authorities whatſoever 
to the things deſcribed, 


SECONDLY, of objects that were never known to exiſt, but fi- 
milar to thoſe that we ſee do exiſt ; which kind permit me to call 
imaginary deſcription. For determining the excellence of this kind, 


the laſt appeal lies to nature, experience, fact, and the common 
notions of conſiſtency, propriety, truth. 


THIRDLY, of objects that never at all exiſt but in the poet's 
imagination, as HoMER's Gods and Goddeſſes, the Muſes, Fai- 
ries, Genit of places, the Virtues and Vices perſonified, and all 
the other branches of the poetical machinery, which I beg leave 
to call creative deſcription. If a poet chuſes to adopt a machine- 
ry already eſtabliſhed, it ſtands in the place of nature; and to it 
the appeal lies for the juſtneſs of his deſcriptions. Some liberty 


indeed he certainly ought to take in improving upon it by his 


OWn 
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own invention; tho' exactly how much is not eaſy to ſay. Nei- 
ther would it be ſafe to pronounce concerning the excellence of 
any new or eſtabliſhed machinery by general rules; how con- 
ſpicuous ſoever it may be to almoſt every one in particular caſes. 
Jove ſhook his locks, and the earth trembled. Gop looketh 
upon the earth, and it trembleth. He ſaid, Let there be light, and 
there was hight. 


erat d 


Eve's heavenly form 
His malice, and with rapine ſweet bereav'd 
His fierceneſs of the fierce intent, it brought, 
That ſpace, &c. „ 


TurskE deſcriptions of majeſty, power, and the workings of the 
heart, which we never ceaſe to admire, tho' not in ſuch inſtances 
as ever fall under human obſervation, do yet bear a near analogy 
to human things; ſo near, that I begin to be out of humour with 
the diſtinction of the imaginary and creative kinds, and am 
willing to retain only the former of theſe terms, including in it 
the idea of both : : and if you will alfo include in it the hiſtorical, 
we ſhall take the word imagery in its common acceptation ; which 
I called one conſtituent of Poetry, but very improperly ; for it 
is rather its eſſence, its ſoul and body: ſo that the more or leſs 
any compoſition has of it, it has the more or leſs of Poetry. 
XENoOPHON'S inſtitution of Cxxus, which is in the looſe attire of 
eaſy proſe, is a part of it as eſſentially poetical, as any that his 
model 
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model HoMER has to boaſt of, tho' there is ſcarce one fact or 
ſpeech, which I dare aſſert was never done or ſpoken. And if, 
upon this account, it ſhould be doubted, whether he is a Poet 
or Hiſtorian; this very doubt would determine me to pronounce 
him a Poet. In the firſt of PLaTo's Republicks, the deſcription 
of THRASIMACHUS, which is the only thing I admire in it, is 


ſtrictly poetical, and enough to raiſe the envy of an ARISTOPHA“ 
NES. 


BuT tho' Imagery be both the ſoul and body of Poetry, yet 
if it would animate and give a grace to the whole of a compoſi- 
tion, it ought not, no more than a fine woman, who would 
ſhew herſelf to the beſt advantage, to appear naked or looſe. Cer- 
tain ornaments it admits of as naturally becoming, and many 
more poſſibly our fancy may demand to render it agreeable. 


One ornament we are agreed, I mean all mankind in all ages 
and nations of the world are agreed, there is, and that is mea- 
ſure ; which we think ſo neceſſary, that without it Poetry gene- 
rally loſes the very name. We are ſo agreed in demanding that 
ornament ; becauſe it is not fancy, but is founded upon this cer- 
tain principle of human nature, the ſenſe of harmony, and the 
tones of the human voice being expreſſive of the paſſions, or cor- 
reſpondent to the velocity, flowneſs, delicacy, &c. of the things 
deſcribed. If this correſpondence and expreſſion be preſerved, to- 
gether with that harmony, which gives a certain freedom, agility 


and 
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and voluntary motion to the thoughts, whatever the language be, 
my fancy is fully ſatisfied. Whether harmony requires, that 
the meaſure be the ſame throughout a compoſition, may well be 
doubted. 


Hee, if the Reader will let a joke go free, (as travellers uſu- 
ally do for their mutual relief upon a blind and tedious road, 
and fo methinks ſhould friendly criticks, when all alike bewil- 
dered in any labyrinth of controverſy ;) I can hardly forbear wiſh- 
ing there was a form of poetical government eſtabliſhed accord- 
ing to PLAT0's Utopia. Only inſtead of an Ariſtocracy, I would 
have it to be a Monarchy, and myſelf for a while the Monacch. 
My firſt edi& ſhould be, what the ſweet THEOCRITus ſuggeſted 
to me in a pleaſant dream laſt night, tho' troubled betimes with 
certain unmuſical and ſtrange voices, as of ſome Billingſgate 
rabble, heard, as they ſeemed to be, from afar, and, as he in- | 
formed me, frowning at my childiſh attention to them, periodi- 
cally. By his advice, be it hereby prohibited to uſe any other 
metre than the heroic, on pain of my diſpleaſure, becauſe this has 
been proved. both by the antient Poets and our own to admit of 
the greateſt variety, while yet it preſerves the harmony, of num- 
bers, ſo as to be eafily adapted to every ſpecies of poetry, from 
the higheſt ſublime, down to very chitchat. If indeed, in viola- 
tion of my edict, any preſumptuous pen ſhall attempt a particular 
meaſure, provided it be every where peculiarly adapted to the 

ſpirit, and this of courſe the ſame in one intire ſtanza as another, 
and 
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and in the firſt, ſecond, third, &c. lines of any one ſtanza as 
in the correſpondent lines of any other, his puniſhment ſhall be 
remitted : perhaps too I may intercede with APOLLO to crown. 
his ſon, 


We are apt, I own, to be pleaſed with the abſtract uniformi- 
ty and variety of ſounds : abſtract, I ſay, and independent upon 
the ſenſe and ſpirit. But then it is only the ear that is tickled, 
neither the imagination nor the heart are aſſiſted, And whether 
they ſhall be aſſiſted or otherwiſe by that harmony, depends upon 
its correſpondence or contrariety to the ſenſe and ſpirit. Thus, 
if the numbers are quick when the ſpirit is gay, or ſlow when it is 
melancholy, they are aſſiſting : but if quick when it is melan- 
choly, or ſlow when it is gay, the ear and the ſoul counteract 
each other. This is univerſally confeſſed. Vet if there be no 
ſpirit at all, ſince in this caſe that contrariety cannot happen, we 
are apt to be ſo well pleaſed with the verſes, as to pronounce them 
poetry. Some indeed in ſuch a caſe may not like them the more 
for that melodiouſneſs, fave only as it renders them a more plea- 
ſant opiate. But theſe are few. And as to others, it is only 
their ear, that pronounces that honourable ſentence, not their 
imagination nor their heart. And that neither myſelf nor my 
good people might be ſuch corrupted judges, particularly that 
none of my dearly beloved couſins, the Poets, might, from a too 
pious veneration for their immediate predeceſſors, ever be with 
them enchanted by the magick of harmonious ſounds into an affec- 


* 


tation 
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tation of ſome grovelling witticiſms and almoſt utter forgetfulnefs 
of the divine and proper ſentiments of Poetry: to fave them 1 
ſay from this degradation, not unlike that which ULyssts's crew 
ſuffered when decoyed by the melody of the SyRENS, is the 
principal intention of my edict, as it will alfo be of my conclud- 
ing inquiry. Por of all kinds of metre, that were ever invented 
by my Britiſh Subjects, the heroic ſeems to have the leaſt ſhare 
of abſtract harmony. Yet they will not murmur at the reſtricti- 


on, if they allow me, that there is no ſpecies of Poetry to which 
it may not be adapted. 


Bur let what will become of my edict, ſo my countrymen un- 
animouſly adopt this axiom, That by far the greateſt part, if not 
the whole of the excellence, there is even in the harmony of 
verification, reſults from the aſſiſtance it gives to the ſenſe and 


. ſpirit of a poem: and that we ought to try by the ſame criterion 


the merit of every other fancied ornament, particularly that of 
rhyme. 


Ex then we can juſtly fix the degree of excellence there is in 
rhyme, we muſt inquire, What aſſiſtance gives it to the ſenſe 


and ſpirit ? Whether gives it more, if two or three lines terminate 


in the ſame ſound ſucceſſively, or at ſome diſtance from each o- 
ther by the intervention of others, which in the ſame manner ter- 
minate in the ſame ſound, either ſucceſſively, or at ſome diſtance 


from each other by the intervention of the former in return? or, 


laſtly, 
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laſtly, does it not give moſt of all, if the middle and end of the 
ſame line echo to each other? 


In determining theſe very important queſtions, I muſt not o- 
verlook the authority of BETTY, an old ſervant of my Mother's, 
about eighteen years ago. As I was reading one winter-even- 
ing in Mr Pore's Eſſay on man, my mother obſerving her very 
attentive, aſked her, Now, BETTY, how do ye like it? Why, 
Madam, I cannot tell well. It is above me. But I think it is very 
pretty. It, I know not what you call it, like our Pſalm-book, 
at the end of every line. It rhymes I ſuppoſe you mean, BETTY. 
Ay, Sir, nicely. It comes as pat as my old ſhoe. I wonder how 
he made it rhyme ſo nicely, Thus rhyming it ſeems caught 
 BeTTY's attention, as it did mine too, tho' in a different manner. 
For to her it gave pleaſure ; to me diſguſt. But in whatever 
manner it affect the hearer, it catches the attention, and of courſe 


ſo far diverts it from the ſenſe and * to which therefore it 
is by no means aſſiſting. 


1 have often been fooliſh enough to wonder, why the periodical 
reiteration of the ſame ſound ſhould ever have been ſo general- 
ly agreeable, gravely inquiring about the cauſe : as if no ſort 
of epidemical taſte could befal the literary world but what is 
founded upon principles of reaſon. Once, we know, acroſticks, 
conundrums, &c. were the taſte ; which is eaſily accounted for, 
as being 1n the long reign of ſcholaſtic darkneſs. But this is the 
B | age 
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age of knowledge and refinement, and requires therefore ſome o- 
ther account of the prevalence of the taſte in queſtion. 


1//, WE are all naturally pleaſed with uniformity, and ſome e- 
ven when variety would be more agreeable to a well formed judg- 
ment, as it certainly happens often in other caſes at leaſt, if not in 
that under conſideration. 

2dly, WE are naturally pleaſed with the ingenious acquiſition of 
an end, be it what it will, 

Zaly, STILL more with the ingenious acquiſition of two ends 
at the ſame time ; which two in the queſtion before us, are Senſe 
and Rhyme. 

4thly, A6A1n ſtill more, if the profecution of the one ſeemed 
naturally to thwart with that of the other : for this enhances the 
difficulty, and conſequently the ingenuity. 


Tusk are the beſt accounts I can offer for BETTY's pleaſure, 
She admired how pretty it was, how pat the rhyme came, and 
wondered how he could make it rhyme ſo nicely. But happy the 
Porr who has wherewith to excite a better admiration ; ſo as to 
put an end to the former ſort ; tranſporting the mind in ſuch an 
enthaſiaſm, as to engro's the whole of its attention, and hinder e- 
ven its perception of ſuch a circumſtance, as the periodical reitera- 


tion of the ſame ſound. As when having read this line, 


Lent heaven a parent to the poor and me, 3 
BETTY 
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BrTTVycried, Pray Mr RongRr, I beg my Miſtreſs's pardon, 


will you be ſo good to read that line again. Well, BeTTy, but 


I muſt read the line before it too, or elſe. you will not feel how 


ſweetly it rhymes. No matter for that, Sir, I like that line by it- 
ſelf, I wonder, ſays ſhe, if it was his father or mother. His mo- 
ther. She was a good woman, I will warrant, 


ANOTHER cauſe I might have aſſigned for the preference of 
rhyme to blank verſe, is, That uſually the period is ſhorter and 
of a more uniform length ; its ſeveral members more frequently 
explanatory of each other, and any 'nervous or uncommon word 
more frequently ſoftened by a ſynonymous one. All which ex- 
cellencies do not a little contribute to perſpicuity ; and perſpicuity 
is always agreeable : a maxim of conſiderable importance, which 
yet none are ſo apt to forget as the Poets, tho' in none, not even 


in the Mathematician, is the obſervance of it more indiſpenſably 
neceſſary. | 


Two cauſes more occur to me, namely, Habit and the Aſſocia- 
tion of ideas, commonly contracted by thoſe who are much ac- 


cuſtomed to read rhyme, according as the poetry is good or bad. 


And what wonder, if in the former caſe, the indiſcriminating vul- 


gar ſlide into an affection for rhyme, on account of the good com- 
pany it has kept: Or if, in the latter caſe, when the Poet himſelf 
is deſerted of the Muſes, his readers are alſo abandoned to the ad- 


miration 
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miration of rhyme for its own ſake, having nothing elſe. before 
them that they can admire. 


As to what is often urged, That rhyme 1s agreeable, becauſe 
it is a help to the memory : this advantage 1s no part of the plea- 
ſure immediately attending the enjoyment of a good poem; no 
more than the proſpect of any profits accidentally ariſing from the 
compoſition, is a part of the pleaſure which the Poet had in the 
firſt conception of it ; or, leſt I ſhould not be underſtood, no more 
than the proſpect of any profits ariſing from an honeſt action is 
a part of the preeture; which an honeſt man as ſuch has in doing 
It, 

NE1THER can I admit another argument, advanced by ſome 
modeſt abettors of rhyme, That it gives a graceful heightening 
at leaſt to the burleſque kind of poetry. That it admirably 
heightens the burleſque, I own, cannot be denied: but I muſt 
flatly deny that burleſque is any kind of poetry, unleſs I would alſo 
deny that there is any difference betwixt a buffoon, who profeſſes 
to perſonate whatever is the reverſe of nature in whim, oddity, 
and nonſenſe, and an actor, who exhibits truth and nature. - But 
let the Poets, and all whom it ſhall concern, be warned, that if 
a grave and truly poetical ſentiment ever demean itſelf, by aſſum- 
ing the ridiculous habit of burleſque, it doth as certainly forfeit 
the happy character, as ever did chaſte Lady in her _ at a 


maſquerade. 
AMorhzR 
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ANoTHER argument I have ſometimes heard, is, that our own 
and other modern tongues, not having the rich variety of termi- 
nations, which we juſtly admire in the ancient languages, want 


5 harmony, and fo require rhyme as a ſupply. For my own part, 
I frankly confeſs to have ſuch an agreeable prejudice in favour of 
my mother-tongue, as well as my mother-country, that I cannot 
allow the former to want harmony, any more than the latter a juſt 
balance of power in its three conſtituent eſtates ; nor can I wiſly 
the conſtitution of either to be transformed into a reſemblance, or 
any ſort of connection with ſuch of our neighbours, as may, for 
ought I know, want our harmony, but certainly do our happy ba- 
lance. But, allowing I think too highly of my mother-tongue, it 
is impoſſible to ſuſpect my ear of thickneſs, for not perceiving 
how the want of variety and harmony is ſupplied by the periodi- 
cal reiteration of the ſame ſound ; unleſs it be ſenſe to ſay, that I 
ſupply a beggar's wants, if I rob him of his ſatchel and its frag- 
ments. | 
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Tun moſt important uſe of rhyme is, That, which well con- 
ſidered, may perhaps point out its riſe, and how it came to be- 
dignified with the name. In certain particular meaſures com- 
monly uſed in odes and pſalms, where all the lines or couplets 
are exactly of the ſame metre, the hearer, unleſs very attentive 
and fingularly quick in numbering, could not perceive when the 
ſtanza was compleated without the periodical reiteration of the 
ſame ſound: which reiteration therefore became as neceſſary as the 

* oy 182 e variety 
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variety of metre in the ſeveral lines of an ancient ſtanza. And 
from this conjunction of the uniform metre in the ſeveral lines 
or couplets with the periodical reiteration of the ſame found, 
which was thought to anſwer the end of variety, from this con- 
junction I ſay the ſtanzas ſeem to have been called rhymes; rhyme 
properly ſignifying the harmony that proceeds from the conjunc- 
tion of uniformity with variety of ſounds. And in proceſs of time 
came that falſe rhyme to be gradually introduced into other par- 
ticular meaſures, where there was not the ſame neceſſity, and at 
laſt into the heroic, by ſome who did not know the reaſon of its 
firſt invention. Thus we ſee it happens to the laws of poetry, as 
well as to thoſe often of religion and the ſtate, that how good ſo- 
ever they might be in themſelves originally, they come to be miſ- 
applied and converted into grievances, by ſuch as do not conſid er, 
or never knew the prime reaſon of their inſtitution. This is the 
moſt probable account I can offer for the riſe and prevalence of 
this modern taſte. - 5 

Tur reſult of my inquiry is, That the periodical reiteration of 
the ſame ſound is not a natural expreſſion of veneration, love, 
gravity, ſorrow, raillery, nor of any other ſenſe or paſſion what- 
ſoever, nor of velocity, ſlowneſs, delicacy, or the like; that 
therefore it does not in any degree heighten either the ſenſe and 
ſpirit, or the harmony of the numbers: and that whether it has 
any abſtract and eſſential agreeableneſs, which is a queſtion of 


experience, I ſhall only anſwer for one, I do not feel it, no more 
N * — — than 
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than I do the agreeableneſs of the rhyming antitheſis, much af- 
fected by ſome of our pious proſe- writers in the laſt century, who 
are more excuſable, as not pretending to the majeſty of. poetry; 
yet will not deny it to be agreeable to other people, not only to 
vulgar readers, but ſometimes to the poets themſelves, who, like 
the men of an unnatural appetite fatally bent upon their own 
ruin, fancy a deliciouſneſs in that which endangers the very being 
of a tolerable genius, or who, more properly it may be, like the 
men of a healthy appetite, delight in that which they find to be 
the main ſource of their fame and opulence, and literally ſpeaking 
their ſtaff of life. Whether this ſeverity is generally deſerved, or 
like moſt of our modern ſatyr is only the caſual fling of a blind, 
| licentious and proſtituted wit, is a queſtion of fat: And to fact I 
willingly appeal, to ſtand or fall by its evidence, provided the Cri- 


tical Gentlemen upon the jury, who ſhall pronounce upon it, be 
ſuch as are competent judges in the caſe. 


| LEAVING it therefore undetermined, whether rhyme is a beauty 
or not, yet conſidering what can never be diſputed, namely, the 
vaſt variety there is of other poetical beauties, with their propor- 
tionable importance, this at leaſt we may ſurely advance without 
offence, That it is eſſential to a good Poet to have through his 


whole piece ſuch a height of ſenſe, ſpirit, and harmony; that, 
if he rhyme, his hearer may have ſomething better to employ his 


attention than the rhyme ; and that, if he do not, he may yet 


have all thoſe real graces which commonly attend rhyme, ſuch - 


as 
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as perfpicuity, harmony, moderate length of periods; and, laſtly, 
that his hearer may eaſily perceive, as he goes along, when the 
meaſure is compleated, I mean, when the line or ſtanza ends ; ex- 
cept when a juſt enthuſiaſm treſpaſſes unawares the common mea- 
ſure, running out into a more harmonious voluntary, like a flam- 
ing comet that breaks the order of ſome inferior ſyſtem, ſetting 


fire to a guilty planet, deſtined to deſtruction. 


Ir the reader, in pity to a treacherous memory, will diſpenſe 


vaith method, I ſhall conſider what I lately heard a Gentleman 


further alledge in defence of rhyme ; which is the more worthy 
of our notice, both as it ſeems to proceed from that ſpirit with- 
out which age itſelf is no longer honourable, nor as I ſhould 
think truly happy, and as it is ſupported by the authority of 
moſt of our Schoolmaſters. We ought to have a regard, ſays 
he, for youth, and accommodate ourſelves to their capacities: for 
JuvENAL ſays, Maxima debetur pueris reverentia. And whereas 
it is proper to try their genius very early in every way, and ſo in 
the poetical among the reſt, for its natural inclination cannot be 
too ſoon diſcovered : and whereas moreover poetry, according to 
your notion of it, is too ſublime an art for children to attempt, 


we mult therefore take a middle way, and be content with ob-. 


ging them betimes to make Hexameters and Pentameters in 
Latin, and alſo ſmooth elegant rhymes in Engliſh, the former 
with the help of their Gradus ad Parnaſſum, and the latter with 


that of Arsen s Art of Poetry, two very uſeful books if the great 


men 
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men, Sir, of our Univerſities do not miſtake. Beſides that many 
A there are of riper age, who, tho' they have certainly a very fine po- 
etical turn, would yet never dare exerciſe it without that indul- 
gence. And ſome of our poets, who are very much of your 
opinion and mine about this matter, are not only excuſable, but 
commendable for their condeſcenſion in complying with the vul- 
gar taſte, for which yet a great deal might be ſaid after all. Not 
unlikely, Sir. And as to thoſe, who durſt hardly make the at- 
tempt without the indulgence of rhyming, I could readily excuſe 
moſt of them. But ſome I cannot forgive for their exceſs of 
modeſty. Had I their fertile invention, methinks, I would em- 
ploy it to ſome better purpoſe, than that of finding out the whole 

variety of rhymes in our mother-tongue, which to me looks like 

diſcovering a parent's nakxedneſs. So much am I aſhamed for her, 
or rather for her idle and impious children, when I hear them 

ſtammering, as in deriſion, with the frequent reiteration of the 

ſame ſound, 


As to the Gentlemen you ſpoke of laſt : I am not, I aſſure you, 
Sir, I am not naturally ſuſpicious, nor did I ever love to be ſatyri- 
cal. Yet, I own, when you ſo candidly mentioned their conde- 
ſcenſion, you reminded me of the apology, a young tradeſman 
| once made me for appearing above his circumſtances ; I do not 
a do it to pleaſe myſelf, ſays he, but that the world, which, you 
know, Sir, loves ſhow, may have, Sir, a higher opinion of my 
3 . C e mee 
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ſtock in trade, which gets one credit. But allowing it to be a 
real condeſcenſion in them; ill fares it with the republic of let- 


ters, when the rabble gives law, and worſe than ſlaves are they, 


that ſtoop ſo miſerably upon any conſideration. Popular fame 


only with all its temporal emoluments, be the reward of thoſe, 
whether poets or. others, who ſeek not in the firſt, middle and 


laſt place, to approve themſelves to their own judgment, or to 
what they are not aſhamed to confeſs to be a better authority. 


As to what you ſo well obſerved, (and, Sir, I congratulate you 


| upon it, ) that we ought to have a tender reſpect, and even vene- 
j ration for our Youth, who, we pray, may hereafter greatly excel 
their fathers, or who, we ought to fear, will ſhame us, if they ſhall 
have nothing for which to thank and revere our memory : this 
is moſt heartily granted. But, Sir, may not the'end you mention, 
that of knowing a boy's genius, be obtained by means, at once 
more eaſy to the ſcholars, and more certain to the maſter tho' of 
no uncommon ſagacity? For as they gradually conquer the diffi- 
culties of the ancient languages in reading the immortal models of 
hiſtory, eloquence, poetry, &c. their nature I ſhould imagine will 
at times break out, and ſhew, in ſpite of all their levity, which it is 
inclined to purſue, And if ever the Youth appears to be highly 
pleaſed with what he reads, if ever he is ready to wiſh he was 
himſelf the author, but bluſhes and trembles at the ambitious 
thought, or by turns now pants with hope, now languiſhes be- 
cauſe he dares not hope; if he is obſerved, either of his own mo- 
tion, 
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tion, or at ſome gentle hint, to take up his pen, or burn what he 
has written becauſe the execution does not come up to his idea : 
there wants, Sir, nothing but encouragement. Let nothing be 
left undone, that may keep him from deſpair. Deſpair ! that wide 
and hideous grave, where lies many a noble genius, that, after a 
thouſand ſtruggles for life and immortality, its ſtrength at laſt ex- 
hauſted, ſinks into hated yet voluntary oblivion, and ſtrives, but 
ſtrives in vain, to ſoothe remorſe with the opiate of ſenſual plea- 
ſure. From the anguiſh of ſuch a diſtracted mind, GOD preſerve 
our BRITISH Youth. May they be taught to practiſe temperance 
and due induſtry, a brave indifterence to the world, and an honeſt 
ſelf- dependence: and, far from affecting popularity, be fired in- 
to a nobler ambition by ſtudying day and night the beſt tran- 
ſeripts of Nature ancient and modern, but eſpecially their common 
Model herſelf, whoſe ſcenes are infinitely various, and can never be 
exhauſted by the human pencil. So may they, (for thus only 
can they,) arrive to that full perception of Truth and Beauty, 
which is neceſſary to thoſe, who would excel in any of the in- 
genious arts. That full perception of Truth and Beauty: which 
fixes the Painter's eye, enlivens his fancy, and emboldens his 

pencil: which informs the Statue into life and action: which va- 

ries, governs and impaſſionates the Compoſer's harmony; and im- 
2 powers him to becalm the ſoul into an Elyſium, or rouze all its 
finer faculties into that pleaſing perturbation, which, as exceeding 
the common felicity of mortals, may be juſtly termed enthuſiaſm, 
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That full perception of Truth and Beauty: which, abſtracting the 


enlarged Theoriſt from this material world, and even from the bo- 
dy, charms and refines him into pure intelligence. That full per- 
ception : which dictates to the modeſt Orator, and conducts him, 
imperceptibly to himſelf and audience, along the eaſy ſcale of ſoft 
perſuaſion up to an abſolute authority, and force o'er the mind 


fix'd as a ſtatue in deep attention; and which laſtly inveſts the 


Poet with all his eſſential majeſty and ſimplicity, impregnates, 


and inſtructs him to communicate that love of his country, and 


that love of liberty, which in the ſons of Britain are the ſame; I 
ſay, inſtructs him to communicate, from the fulneſs of his own 


heart, thoſe divine principles of true Patriotiſm, Virtue and Piety, 


in which PoE TRY, however ſhe may otherwiſe amuſe herſelf be- 
times, places always her principal delight, with which the ever 


was, and ever will be inſpirited, when ſhe riſes to her fulleſt glory, 


and with which is wing'd, when ſhe makes her boldeſt excurſi- 


ons into the inviſible and eternal worlds, 


Upon loſing MI LTox's PARADISE Los r, at Luss ſitu- 
ate upon Loch- Loo N at the foot of Bexn-Low- 


MAN and a group of other vaſt mountains: 
An ODE. 


F O OL that I was! My MIL rox loſt ! 
Old HoMER's youngeſt ſon ! 


Luss! be for ever ſunk beneath 
> BEN's horrors pil'd around. 
Sun's livening ray ne'er pierce thy gloom. 
Thy hideous deep be drain'd. 
Fiſhes to deviliſſi ſnakes be turn'd : 
Boatman to CERBERUS, 


Mouth of the helliſh gulf be thou: 
Its mortal damp thy air. 


All o'er thy plains Vulcanos thick 
Their burning ſands diſgorge. 
Birds never warble chearful note; 


Nor roam the humming bee. 


Herds never graze, nor ſheep, nor goats; 
Nor human voice be heard, 
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Crags other echo ne'er repeat 
Than diſmal Furies' yell. 


Mzrxcury laugh'd ; and jeering cried, 
I Mi1LToxN from thee filch'd. 


So did APOLLo bid ; and, ſee ! 
F or thee a laurel holds, 


To the blooming ISABEL L A: An ODE. 


LO E you know, have heard her talk. 
I'll tell you what ſhe thinks, my Dear. 


Oh ! for the man, deſeryes my love: 
Me, like Queen Juno who adores, | 
Like VeNvs, in a rapture eyes. 
His fixed gaze, or downward look, 
Or ſtarting wildneſs ſpeaks defire. . 
Yet fears t' approach; or at my feet 
His paſſion pleads, and in my eye 
Like trembling priſoner ſeeks his fate. 
I deign a ſmile. Intranc'd in love 
He rivals Jovꝝ in Juxo's arms. 
I frown. He lightning-blaſted ſhrinks. 
My horrors drive his ſoul aghaſt. 
Again I ſmile. He thanks his Stars, 
And me his Goddeſs for the grace. 


I on 
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: I on the rack of my diſdain 
5 May torture him a thouſand times: 


As oft he whines, and vows, and prays, 
And readmitted thinks me kind. 


Him would I love : o'er him wou'd rule, 
As, Juno! thou the heart of Jove. 
Such huſband, oh! dear Hymen ! give. 
. Nay do. And ſoon. Or I deſpair. 0 


Let her deſpair, and warning be 
To you, my blooming IsABEL | | 
In beauty's ſunſhine as you fail, 

All gay and pleaſant! to beware 
The rocks and ſhelves of hated pride. 


Upon ſeeing a fair MaTroNn with her Husband and 
Daughter at the Theatre; in anſwer to a young 
Officer, who very wittily broke out, Fa enus. ! by God: 

4 8 An ODE. 


V ENUS, d'ye ſay? For beauty not unlike. 

But where's, my friend the wiſh-inſpiring glance? 
The ambiguous aſpect, lure and rack of love? 
Pale, fluſhing languiſh ?- Or the ſcornful frown, . 
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Ending repentant in a luſcious ſmile? _ 1 
„ | _ | | - No. 


Ss r 


No. Virtue inſpiriting that noble form 

Than Venvs ever boaſted more divine 
Sure has on earth deſcended to reveal 
Herſelf. How lovely! Made thus viſible ! 
That ſhape how juſt ! In that completion, fair 
As innocence unſpotted, ſweetly glow 
The mingled delicacies. In her eye 

, Sparkles her ſoul. Her features and her mien 
High dignity yet gcoineſs more exprels ; 
All-beautifying and immortal grace, 
And in her geſture each new attitude 
Borrowing from her Guardian-Angel's Form 
Still ſome new charm, as Iris from the Sun 
The varying beauties of the light, reflects. 
In crouded theatre by all admir'd, _ 
With eyes untwinkling as in rapture fix d, 4 
Unconſcious and compos'd ſhe looks around: 

| Or on her Lord, or their Joint Image ſmiles, 

0 Fair fruit and bleſſing of connubial love. 


| Such, Holy Matrimony ! are thy joys ! 

N ve blooming Fair! like her, you too admire, 

* Beauty and Virtue ever think the ſame. 

One with your love, all with your goodneſs bleſs : 

And bloom immortal in a lovely Race. 

I "0 py Virtue's 
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VIRTUE's Expoſtulation with the BRITISH 


POETS::An ODE... 


RITANNIA's Genius! who alone enjoy'ſt 
Fair Liberty well-balanc'd and ſecure, 
Beſt nurſe of arts and ſciences divine : 
Why doſt thou thankleſs thy poetic fire, 
In ſubjects ſo unworthy, why miſpend ? 
Satyr, on objects as itſelf miſ-ſhap'd- 
Nature's abortions feaſting, grins unbleſt 
Fell joy. Pretended Zeal for truth reveal'd, 
But with an air and ſpirit, how reverſe! 
Monopolizing bounds the Sovereign Grace : 
In darkeſt myſtery gropes, yet ſcience vaunts ; 
And rancour-ſwollen e'en conſcience wou'd enſlave. 


Romance, that goodly world in vain beheld 


With all its gay enlivening ſcenes around, 
Frantic in viſionary chaos roams : 

Or with ſome ſickly lovetale courts applauſe, 
Tranſient as the low appetite inflam'd. 


What! Have I then no charms? No images 


O' er the intellectual creation ſpread, 


To inchant the wandering fancy with delight, 


r 


And warm the generous heart? This wide expanſe 

Of glory ſee! Where I, the Holy Nine, 

Truth, and theſe Graces, my unnumber'd train, ——— 
1 - | Harmonious 
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Harmonious moving as the tuneful ſpheres, 
From the Supream our borrow'd light diffuſe 
On ſpirits elect, as on my Bleſſed Bards 

Of eld or late, prophetic or profane : 

Whom panting I led up Parnassus' Height 
Aloft to Fame. Dare you their guide reject ? 
Without me hope to immortalize your name ? 
Me, Univerſal N ature's boaſt, the ſource 

Of Beauty's ſelf. Why then to you eſtrang'd ? 
Why unadmir'd? Unſung? But, BRITONMSI know, 
None Poets are but as by me inſpir'd. 82 855 


V ror's remonſtrance, Hunz in viſion heard: 
Awe-ſtruck awak d, obey' d, and DoveLas ſung. 


To ADVERSITY: An ODE. 


He W changeable is Min ! Where now my joys? 
My wonted ecſtacies ? Preſumptuous hopes, 
Still on the wing to imaginary blil, © 
Horizon-like ſtill flying as purſued? 
Where now my admiration of this world. 
Fond as the infant's gaze on ſpiring flames. 
And with it fled ? Few now are my defires : 
Nor lon ger feveriſh ; but, if granted; pleaſe, 
Yet, if denied, they ne'er my peace diſturb. 
Since doubtful are all mortal good and ill; 
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Known only by th' event ourſelves ordain, 

As Wiſdom guides the ſoul, or Folly drives. 

No mildew-fears my enjoyment ever blaſt, 

Nor ſhall affliction gratitude eraze, 

Or cut the netves of enterpriſing hope: 

And if paſt remedy my faith .pervades 

Theſe carthly miſts to that All-ruling Love, 
Which like the Sun ſtill bleſſes tho' unſeen. ; 
With heart-ſtrings brac'd I now can view ſerene; 
And humbly ſmile at FoxTuxe's mighty threats, 
Sweet pity ſhed,. and, whom I can, relieve : | 
Waiting ſecure the dawn of heavenly light, 

That ſoon this midnight-darkneſs ſhall diſpel], 
And faith reward with viſion more enlarg'd 

Of Nature's works. How faultleſs! How compleat 
As their Creator God ſupreamly fair ! 

Eternal ! Infinite! Yet all are one! 


Pure now my pleaſures : heart humane and bleſt: 


My hopes immortal. Thanks, Adverſity! 


Heaven's gentle Angel! tho' of viſage ſtern. 
Whoſe power all mortals feel, yet few they grace, 


— 
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PHILOCLES: A Moxopy. 


Scene : The Grove near the High- Church and Col- 
lege of GLasGow: 


ELL. Now my conſcious heart is lighter grown 
For PLATo read, as PHILOCLES advis'd : 
With whom, as cloſely may I Virtue's Mount, 
As from our cloyſter'd ſtudy oft I climb'd 
| | This Conſtitution-Hill, to ope our breaſts ; 
To brace our nerves, and ſtrengthen inward powers ; 
To drink like nectar mid-day's wholeſome air; = 
To enjoy, all-blefling Sun ! thy chearful rays 
In center of the blue expanſe, or feel 
q Thy influence, tho' in flying clouds conceal'd. 
Winter retiring, but by flow degrees, 
As loth its power and horrors to reſign: 
Such was the ſeaſon, when, as now alone, 
1 with him often hither came, and us'd | 
This way to walk theſe whiſtling firs among. 
Here was our path, juſt here, tho now o'ergrown.; 
Since that, O Friendſhip ! by thy foot untrod. 
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Since laſt we here together ſtood retir'd, 
Seven years, ſeven happy years flew o'er our heads ; 
And five years more have I my loſs deplor'd, 


In learning's maze unguided by his clue. 
Ah ! Little did I then, what now I feel, 


Expect. Ah! Little thought this ſolitude, 
To me ſo grateful then, cou'd &'er become 
The cauſe of heavineſs and ſighs renew'd. 


Why do I fooliſh hither come ſo oft, 
To ſtir up by each trivial circumſtance, 
The ſad remembrance, ſad yet ever dear, 


Of my Inſtructor and my faithful Friend? 


I recollect 
Much of his moralizing on this ſpot: 
None that to forlorn friendſhip gives relief. 
Our eye once that way turn'd, ſays he, Behold 


That Gothic building, emblem, undeſign'd 


I deem yet juſt, of Hierarchal Pride : 

Which on yon clouded ſummit looking fat, 
Down on the layman's ſoul as on a worm; 

Who gaping ſtrains his neck, and ſtaring, eye, 
And trembles at the ſpire, which to high heaven 


Seems reaching, as the Prieſtly Pow'r rever d. a 
Or elſe with that ſtupendous weight compar cs 


His little cottage, and himſelf contemns. 
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Still more the paintings hen his eye revolves, 
Or awful veſtments of deem'd ſanctity; 
Or organ's ſolemn ſound his ſenſe o'erpow'rs ; 
And other decorations of the arts 
Amuſing, then alone to men indulg'd : 
All better ſcience and free thought unknown ; 


Which late, but, God be thank'd ! at laſt aroſe, 


And with them fure attendant Goſpel-Light 
Unclouded, as now ſhine thy ſmiling beams, 
O ſun ! Thus he fair Liberty wou'd fing 
Religious, Civil. And for principles, 

So bleſt ! wou'd oft his generous Father thank, 


And for his Father thank his gracious God. 


He left me mufing, mufing with delight, 
On his not noiſy forward party-ſtrains 
Of ſpecious liberty miſunderſtood : 
But modeſt, gentle, friendly, and ſincere, 
Benevolent to all. He ſoon return d. 


I had been fcribbling. Pray, Sir! lend your ear. 


He underſtood not for my fauhering tongue, 

And quivering lips ; then took it, Let me read. 
My chilling fears at his approving fmile, —_ 
Bluſh'd into conſcious worth, till then unknown. 


For ne'er wou'd he the embrio- genius cruſh ; 


He'd, as with parent-bill, pick th' opening thell. = 


He'd 
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He'd never ſnarle, my wildneſs ne'er deride; 
But overlook, or ſoften as he read: 

My fervour cheek, but, as he check'd, inflame : 
My feeble judgment teach to apprehend, 

Truth in ſimplicity how beſt adorn'd, 

Fair Nature. lovelieſt faithfully deſcrib'd, 


Rules, how reverſe ! now my officious Friends 
With kindneſs ſurfeiting cram down my throat ; 
Which, like a vomit work, till quite diſgorg'd : 
Vaunted Authority: or varying Taſte, 

Elaborate, fine, ſo delicately ſmooth, 

It ne'er the judgment nor the heart diſturbs : 

Sly Caution whiſpering, Sir | it may offend. 

Beſt be advis d. Then take the conſequence, 
Unknowing of the world, to me ingrate : 

Or Slaviſh Imitation tho of Greeks ; 

Whoſe Names ſo ſacred on thy wide-ſpread wings. 
Thou, Memory! bear'ſt thro' immortality, 
And, fluttering o'er this Iſland d, ſalut it 

Us happy, but for liberty abus'd. 

Free as thy perſon, be thy genius OY 

Earth's Envy, my BnirANNIA, Heaven's Delight! 


The world is boundleſs. Nor has all its ſcenes, . . 


Nor ever will the human pencil draw. 


Bold Freedom 8 mighty Spirit unconttourd, 
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In bards of heav'n or earth, prolific works, 
Sure as the Genial Sun, the ſame effects 
For ever. Beauty's freſh perpetual ſtreams 
Still flow as from an inexhauſted ſource, 
To bathe the glowing fancy in new delight. 


See! Theſe my Sons! I mean not to o' erawe. 


Mark well their ſteps. Be reverent. Yet purſue. 
Than copy ſervile, rather emulate. 


Fear not by your ambition to offend. 
For Fathers love to ſee their Sons excel. 


Ah! Now, 
My faithful Friend! I feel my fatal loſs. 
What death denies, wou'd fancy cou'd ſupply ; 
Thy preſence with me as when real, to catch 
Thy modeſty, thy firmneſs, gentle fire: 
As when we riſing here together ſtood 
To take, as I do now, my laſt farewel. 
Thou did'ſt invoke this ſolitary grove, 
Yon ſacred place, where to reſide you love, 
Long may you love, ye Muſes ever bleſt ! 


Farewel, this peaceful happy ſcene, farewel ! 
Not forward inclination me at leaſt 


Into the world, but filial duty calls ; 
Or duty's inclination ſweetly draws. 
What we have learn'd, oh! may we ne'er forget! 


May 
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May we be ever learning, tho' employ'd 

In buſy ſcenes tc ſtudy leſs benign 

For Science, like the Soul, is ever free, 

Not bound by charters, nor to place confin'd. 
Nor do ye, Muſes! on yon top alone 

Up that ſteep brow above our ken abide : 

(Or we in never-ending ſighs deſpair :) 

But ſweetly deck the flowery plain below 


At your PaRNnassus' Foot; nor there alone. 


Of rural ſeats and fountains not aſham'd, 


You viſit, whereſoc'er pure heart invokes. 


Nor as we hope e'en palaces decline, 

But bleſs the world with men, yourſelves inſpire. 
From hence, but not from you, wou'd we depart. 
Deſert not us, nor fly our wiſh'd embrace. 

Oh ! May ſome ſpark of your celeſtial fire 

With love of virtue our young hearts inflame ; 
And howſoever diſtant ſtill unite. 


Some Genius too we wou'd. How elſe admire 


Your beauties ſhou'd we, or your pleaſures taſte ? 
Whatever portion, more or leſs, you deign, 


As you command ſhall ever be improv'd : 
And if Sincerity might ſwear, we'd ſwear. 


Increaſe our portion then: fince not our hearts 


For wealth or pleaſure pant, or wide renown. 
Other attachments dear that wiſh extort. 
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Much to my Father I, to Mothers both, 

To Brothers and to Siſters much we owe, 
Shall ſenſeleſs earth be grateful to his toil ? 
Shall his paternal orchards, or fair trees 

Of his own planting, bear him fruit? I none ? 
Might he but ever ſay, I thank thee, Son; 
Their anxious pains our Mothers nc'er repent ; 
Nor none, who love us, ever be aſham'd ; 


This, for more happineſs we cannot crave. 


Such pious ſtrains I heard, with what delight ! 
Vet did not thank him; cou'd not. Pulſe alone 
High-beating everlaſting friendſhip ſwore. 

Yes, everlaſting : nor did I reflect, 

That he was mortal. Elſe nor then my joy, 
Nor grief at LEEDYATS® elſe, had been extreme. 
Me, there on friendſhip's happineſs intent, 
Delightful theme ! in hope of my reward 

His generous ear to pleaſe, the news ſurpriz'd. 
Down drop'd my trembling pen : nor ſince reſum'd. 
Scarce, what I'd written, cou'd I more believe. 
Now I may ſtay at home. My ſummer-jaunts, 
Said I, for health, inſtruction now are o'er. 
Paſt joys or griefs, how painful to review | 


As ſome to BaTn, I to my Friend retir'd, 
An annual viſit paid ; found other ſmiles, . 
: | Than 


E 


Than they I deem, more conſtant, more ſincere. 
We chatted, walk'd, or wou'd together read; 
With critical ſeverity chaſtiſe, 

Truth undiſguis'd, and freedom unreſerv'd. 
Sometimes he'd ſay, This, Sir ! I had from you. 
"Twas by reflection then all from yourſelf. 
United ſo in heart and ſentiment, 

All property was loſt, Nor was the praiſe, 

Of what one wrote, to th' other e'er denied, 


"Twas long the mournful viſit I defer'd, 
In hope to find Parental Grief allay'd, 
Not falutation's ſmile I then receiv'd, 
As wont, but friendly welcome and compos'd, 
Chearfully grave. Few were our words, and low; 


Clock's pendulum too often heard: And, ah 
How {lower now, than once, the heavy time 


It meaſures out, in moments all perceiv'd ! 


Next morn deſir' d to play, I'd brought no lute. 
But play I muſt on one, by chance I'd left. 
Than ſinleſs Infant's ſmile, than Beauty's bloom, 
Youth's gaiety, or Man's meridian ſtrength, 

I, modeſt aged chearful Piety | 
For due reſpect too thankful, more admire, 
And loth to play, yet to oblige inclin'd, 
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As 
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As Eaſy Friendſhip eaſily o'ercome. 


I'd ſtole a grace. She turning drop'd a tear : 
Then ſmil'd complacence, Sir! ſo ſung my Son. 


DamezrTas from his morning-care return'd : 
We took a walk. In ſilence ſad, or ſounds 
Of chitchat forc'd ſcarce inwardly perceiv'd, 
Well as we cou'd ſuppreſſing we conceal'd 
His anguiſh he, and I my grief, reviv'd 


By every little circumſtance around, 


Full-loaden then the pear-tree ; where reclin'd 
Us'd PniLocLes and I together read. 
When firſt he brought me to his favourite tree, 
For ſo he call'd it, Taſte this pear, how ſweet, 
Y Not over luſcious ; nor on palate leaves 
A ſickly reliſh. Such ſhould pleaſure be. 
This moral on it ſmiling he ingrafts. 


Now on our wonted ſeat : then on the tree: 
Then upward turn'd his eye. I bluſh'd at fight 
Of ſo much piety. He ſigh'd: and ſeem'd, 


Said I, his conſolations bleſt partake : 


Here as we paſs'd. He calmly look'd around ; 


As he wou'd ſpeak. Now ſhall my longing car, 


With hanging tad long liſten d; nothing heard: 


Then 
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Then ſtole a glance : and knew not whether more 
To pity or congratulate. He figh'd ; 

But figh'd, as Saints for immortality : 

Nor ſpoke ; ſave what the ſcene, a Father's look, 
Silence, in deep ſolemnity combin'd, 


Grief-healing ſtrains to me like theſe addreſs'd. 


See this, of all that in my orchard grow, 
The faireſt, my own planting, fragrant ſhade 
Wide-ſpreading once o'er its young Lord my Son. 
It ſtands. It flouriſhes. From waxen bole, 
It ſhoots thick branches upwards and around : 


And earlier fruit than common bore, ſtill bears. 


Beneath its cumbrous bounty, how it bends ! 


Where's He then, we with ſweet ſolicitude 
And ſtill-increaſing fatisfaftion nurs'd ? 


Who, with whatever joy can bleſs parental hearts, 


All our fond labours dutiful o'erpaid. 
In him I ſtrength and prudence felt renew'd. 
Nor fear'd I age, nor life's infirmities. 


But he is gone. And Age! How faſt it comes 


With its infirmities, how hideous grown ! 

Ah! ſuch a Son! And is he then deſtroy'd ? 
Blaſted my Son by angry lightning-flaſh ? 

Up by the root from God's creation tore ? 

Nor is tranſplanted to ſome kindlier ſoil ? 

And Virtue then a ſhadow ? Heaven a dream? 
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His life and mine in a deluſion ſpent ? 

To this whole world the future give the lie ? 

Here Goodneſs ſmile ? Confuſion there deſtroy ? 

Flat contradiction ! impious diſbelief! 

Thy cordial drops into a Father's heart, 

Thy powerful drops, ſweet Hope divine ! inſtill. 
O God 

In all thy ways alike thy Goodneſs ſhines 

Clear in my faith ; tho' dark to mortal eye. 


In pious equanimity ſerene 

Such arguments a Father found. I none ? 

Oft have I heard, oft from my Mother heard, 

That friendſhip is immortal. So my heart, 

My beating heart and upward eyes perſuade. 

But friendſhip mutual is, or not at all. 

Therefore both parties live. Then lives my . 

Who was his Father's Glory, Mother's joy: 

Of his Relations, Friends the dear delight: 

To me a faithful guide. Was, did I fay ? 

Art till thy Father's glory, Mother's joy : 

Of thy Relations, Friends the dear delight : 

My guide thou art: ſtill ſhalt be, Faithful Guide! 

Ah! Cruel Air! Of life and death alike 

The cauſe, if thro' thee fevers are convey'd. 

Where waſt thou Wholeſome Air ? For purer breaft 

Thou coud'ſt not fill; nor play about a heart, | 

12 15 With 
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With ſentiments more generous e'er inflam'd. 


Where waſt thou then ? Sure not at thy command, 


Veil'd Modeſty ! Or didſt thou thy fair Charge 
Neglect? Thou never didſt thy Charge neglect. 
Did then the Nine, or ſome Angelic Choir, 

Join in requeſt to the Almighty Lord ? 

Obtain ? And thee diſpatch to rob the earth ? 
E'en this poor earth ? In Angels' boſom then 
 Dwells envy ? Or is Heaven itſelf too, poor ? 

Or did ye mean to puniſh us mankind ; 

As if he was not here enough eſteem'd ? 

Ah! Ye miſtook. We were not ſo ingrate. 
Him all who knew, or lov'd him, or rever'd: 

I, as a Father and a Friend, lament : 

In learning's ſchool my Partner, Spur and Guide. 
If ye my words, nor theſe my ſighs, believe; 
Aſk that Tranſparent Form, who on me ſmiles, 
And may'ſt thou ever ſmile, Sincerity ! 

Into my tongue then, Modeſty ! inſpire 

Some tender, not deſpairing epitaph. 


 PniLoCLis cineres infra Præconis IEsu. 


Scripta legas: illum ſi vere agnoſcere velles. 


Præclara illa quidem ! Sed quam præclarior ipſe 
Quem Deus innocuum juvenem ſummiſque benignus 


Florentem ſtudiis loca tranſtulit in meliora. 
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The Muss Triumphant over VENUS. Or, The 
Poetical Viſion ſeen one Summer. evening beſide 
the River at ELGIN. A TALE 


H A T means this ſtrange commotion ? pleaſing pain 
What this impatience Auttering i in my breaſt ? 


This boiling blood, as it wou'd burſt the veins ? 
Theſe ſhiverings thick as thoſe ſucceſſive waves? 


This leaping heart? Theſe glowings ? Bathing ſweats ? 

Forehead upriſing ? Briſtled hairs erect ? 
Eyes ſwollen, guſhing into ſudden tears? 

Sight how confus'd ! How loſt ! Or how transform'd ! 
Matter refining into thought. Thus you, 

Blind Thamyris ! and blind Maonides ! 

And juſtly equal to em in renown 

Thou, - modeſt MiIL TON! Virtue's e Bard! 

Pure air who always, now how purer draw'ſt! 


Ranging as here on Fancy's wing, th' Immenſe 

Of various Beauty, there on thought intuitive, 

Cou'd I to thee be 

Ye venerable Names! forgive my tongue | 

N Thus uncontroul'd, for what can thought controul ? 

As well you know ; forgive my trembling tongue's 
Preſumption: did not you too, thus intranc'd 
In heavenly, loſe your mortal ſight. Theſe Forms | 


How 
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How beauteous ! ſpringing from material things, 
As out of chaos roſe that ſolar ſphere. 

In thick proceſſion fly theſe Images 

Ideal, yet ſubſtantial, fair, divine, 

Each faculty diſtending with exceſs 

Of rapturous joy. What may this phrenzy mean ! 
Is it love, ye Muſes ! or poetic fire? bs 


The Nine deſcending heard ; and with a ſmile, 
Fear not, dear Boy! it 1s poetic fire. 


Then towards me "RE Rill the Heavenly Choir, 
Sweeping from ſouth to north a round career, 
All over glowing fann'd me as they flew, 
Not to the parch'd and fainting traveller, 
Alone, deſpairing, if his eye diſmay'd 
Wandering along the vaſt Arabian ſands, 
Lights on ſome pool : to him not cooling draught 
Is fo reviving as that ſacred breeze, 
Your wings, ye heavenly Muſes! o'er me ſpread. 
Then up the ether ſprang. My eye purſu'd 
Your rapid, ah ! too rapid flight away : 
My liſtening ear your wondrous harmony. 
Fix'd were my eye and ear : ſoon fix'd in vain, 
Ear firſt, then eye, as to the earth confin'd, 


My infirmity upbraided, Penſive fat 
OM F I long : 
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I long : and your departure, Muſes! mourn'd, 
Ah! Pleaſing tranſport ! Glorious viſion that! 
Ah! Why ſo tranſient ? Why like lightning-flaſh, 
Why did ye, Mules! thine and diſappear ? 

I thought myſelf in your ſweet influence bleſt. 
Why ſo indulg'd? Does Heaven then tantalize ? 


Long mourn'd my fainting powers, and ſunk aſleep. 
But from fleep's troubled chaos ſoon awak'd. 
When, lo! deſcending Queen URANIA alights, 
Towards me advancing moves with grace divine, 
Yet with an air, that ſtill'd my bluſhing fears: 
Then, ſweeteſt mildneſs ſoftening her ſublime, 
Nor letting my frail organs overpower ; 

The Holy Nine do never thoſe forſake, 

Who with a pure affection us purſue, 

With thee, O Virtue ! our beſt gift inſpir'd. 

Their ſtrains, their ſighs, from ſuch ambitious zeal 

As all good ſpirits and ourſelves approve, 
On circling waves float each way thro' the air, 


E'en into PLuTo's realm ſpread filence, awe, 
Self-hate, and whereſoe'er we are above, 

Reach our not undelighted ears, from earth 
Tho' come. Sometimes our muſic we ſuſpend, 
Liſtening with raviſhment. Or Chorus-like 
Wo catch, and ſwell your feebler notes aloft 
EY Jed | Into 
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Into full melody thro' Heaven's concave, 

Which rings, and makes immortal ſpirits bleſt : 
Bleſt with the ſymphony, yet more the hope, 
Their numbers to increaſe, tho' infinite, 

Soon from your earth. For yon your manſions are, 
Prepar'd. This cordial take. I drank, She flew : 
And airy-ſandal'd Mx RC UR diſpatch'd 

All that had paſs'd to Cue1D to relate, 

Curip enrag'd ſtrait to the Cyprian Queen 

Faſter than e'er flew arrow from his bow: 

Lights whining on her lap, Mama! They've robb'd 
Me. Who has? and of what? my Dear! And ſtroaks 
His feathers flat bedew'd with ſweating rage, 
URANIA, he ſaid, or CL1o, or em all, 

Were in the plot. What plot? To rob my game, 
Which long ago, dead as a ſparrow dead, 

J kill'd, and had it in poſſeſſion fair. 

You know, 'twas ſo, Be more particular, 

Him that I talk'd of yeſterday. You laugh'd ; 

Yet not, as uſual, thank'd this faithful bow. 

But time was, thro' his heart this dazzling point, 
Bright beams reflecting from your beauty, Ma'am 

J ſhot with all my might. Nor is it ſmall ; 

As men and Gods, e'en Jovs himſelf well knows, f 
And ſhall know too, Say Muſes, what they will; 
With whom we ſhare the world, and better half 


Will 
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Will have, Mama ! It ſplit his heart in two. 
The halves together hung, but by a thread, 
Weak ſingle thread. Too ſtrong it prov'd, my Dear 
Mama too my misfortunes then deride ? 

And to URan1Aa's join her cruel jeer ? 

Smile at my wrongs, mock at her Cur1D's tears? 
Patience, my Dear! Ceaſe, ceaſe that piteous ſquall. 
It tears my bowels. Know, the Gods, and We, 
To Fate Inexplicable all ſubmit. 

And CuP1d is a God, Yes, ſo I am. 

And up he ſprings, and hugs her yielding breaſts. 
With head reclin'd ſhe flatters in his ear, 

Then to High Fate muſt Cup Ip too ſubmit. 

Too long, my Dear ! haſt thou the knave miſtook. 
No more on bed of floth he lies ſupine, 

In hopeleſs love's ſoul-melting dreams diffoly'd, 
Beneath night's ſable curtain, or the rays 

Of Sol, who ſmiles around, but cannot chear 
Without our gracious leave. Such once our power. 
For other flame his heart has long poſleſs'd. 

And other wings, than thine, have bore aloft. 
Come. The myſterious cauſe I'll now unfold, 

Of thy diverſion, and my vengeance due. 

Why ne'er before? Lie down. He fell ſupine. 
With nectar'd linen ſoft his eyes, ears, face, 

She wip'd, and look d, and kiſs d his dimpled cheek. 
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Not thee, ſweet Child ! more than myſelf they wrong'd. 
My vengeance thou unknowing execut'ſt 
As oft, fo then. For prithee what offence 
Againſt thy honour did he &er commit? 
Me, impious from his childhood, he deſpis d. 
Vet liſping did the little urchin ſing, 
Above me raiſing SoPHra forſooth, 

Nay ſmile, fair Archetype! 

I hence Jove his Venus form d. 
Such an affront to Majeſty divine 
Unpuniſh'd never fell from human tongue: 
Nor ever ſhall. Severe is my reven ge: 
And love, a torture, with My Smile unbleſt. 
Implacable yet none but PLuTo's rage 
Of all the Gods and therefore I relent : 
Since Fate will have it ſo, Let Cup 1p learn, 
When his Mama . he muſt , 


Tale ended, Mother deere d. He tow d alleep : 
Nor, that I know, has ever ſince awak'd. 


To 
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To the late Lord SyHarTsBUuRY's Ghoſt; ſpoken af- 


ter the above Poems, before him early one Morn- 


ing, in a Vion: An ODE. 


Y Muſe her fate from your deciſion waits. 
Her talent, Sir! tho' ſlender you'll approve, 
As ſtill devoted, Virtue ! to thy cauſe. 
And Awful Virtue bids, Let that ſuffice, 
Stopping Ambition's voice, yet not her ſigh 
To win APoLLo's laurel, your applauſe ; 
For your applauding Smiles immortalize. 
Oh! Say, you hope at leaſt, I may excell. 
That friendly Hope, conſpiring with my own, 
Shall, like this riſing Sun, the dewy damps 
Of the Soul's midnight indolence diſperſe : 
Shall to the zenith ſnatch my ſtrengthen'd eye, 
To view Fair Nature's univerſal glow ; 
And with her genial heat my heart inſpir'd, 
| Delightful ſympathy ! ſhall to my lips 
Inſtinctive prompt th' involuntary ſong. 
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